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The Editors Say: 


Yes, we have a blue pencil—though 
it is just as likely to be red or black. 
The color doesn’t matter so much as 
what the pencil does. 

Its first activity, of course, is to 
pounce upon any small error that 
may have passed unnoticed by the 
author or the typist. You know how 
a slip in grammar, a misplaced modi- 
fier or a misspelled word sidetracks 
your attention as you read. Not that 
our blue pencil catches every slip of 
the typewriter or the linotype. We 
wish it could, but alas, ’tis fallible. 


A major task of our blue pencil is 
to assist the writer to convey his mes- 
sages as directly and with as little 
waste of words as need be. 

In these times when everybody is 
asked to avoid waste, our blue pencil 
tries more than ever to conserve not 
only type and paper, but the precious 
time of busy readers. 


Please do not construe any of this 
as a Criticism of our writers. Most of 


Numser 


them write so well and so much to 
the point that the editorial graphite 
finds little it can do. 

WwW 


Now and then we bite the pencil 
pretty hard as we try to make it an- 
swer for us the question, “Why is an 
editor anyway?” The best reply it 
ever gave us was the following: “An 
editor is because somebody has to do 
it; select what he thinks his readers 
want and serve it to them as he thinks 
they would like to have it served.” 
Clearly the question was a tough one 
for the neversharp. 

Speaking of slips—how do you sup- 
pose this happened? The article titled 
“Child Guidance in Greenwich” in 
our December issue was mistakenly 
attributed to Mr. Hardy R. Finch of 
that city, rather than to Mr. Freder- 
ick A. Zehrer, Director of Guidance 
in the Greenwich Public Schools, who 
was the real author. The blue pencil 
shoulders the blame and offers its 
apologies to Mr. Zehrer, and its thanks 
to Mr. Finch for calling attention to 
the error. 
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motes general language growth 
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| Sditorials 


The Will to Win 


Initial successes of the enemy are a bitter pill to 
American pride and a source of discouragement to 
the faint-hearted. Moreover, every battleship lost 
and every citadel or outpost taken gives that much 
more advantage to the foe and makes that much more 
to be recovered by long hard fighting. 
| Notwithstanding all this, the United States is better 
off at this moment than if those treacherous first 
assaults by the Japanese had failed. Our own set-backs 
at the start have demonstrated the difficulty of the 
task to every one of us. 


Thus, while we despise the Japs for their double 
dealing, while we excoriate our sentries who slept at 
their posts in the Pacific, while we deplore the lack 
of equipment at a dozen critical points that resulted 
in military setbacks within the first month—our reso- 
lution is the firmer and our faith in the ultimate 
outcome should be all the stronger. 


The Exodus of Teachers 


Reports indicate that many persons are quitting 


the teaching profession to take higher salaries offered. 


them in defense work. Thus a shortage of teachers 
is already noted in thirty-four states and there is 
growing danger that the children will suffer from 
being put into crowded classrooms or subjected to 
sub-standard instruction. 

Discount such warnings as one may for the fact 
that many of the departing teachers were mere op- 
portunists or political appointees whose retirement 
from teaching is no great loss, there still remains a 
problem of filling their places with persons as well 
or better qualified, and this forms a challenge to 
| dueational authorities and civic leaders. Teachers 
_in many districts have long been existing on a near- 
ie an wage. For these, the rising costs of neces- 


aries and the pressure of new taxes leave only one 
answer—to step aside into some occupation that will 
jenable them to live. But there is another answer 
which their communities can and ought to make, 
namely adjust the salaries in line with rising costs. 

School standards, both in teaching personnel and 
- instructional equipment, must be maintained or 
we shall lose much of the best that we are fighting to 
preserve. 


Teach Democracy 


The morale division of the Army has formulated 
a plan which, if approved by the army chiefs, will 
give our American soldiers a thorough course in the 
background of the war, especially why they are 
fighting, and what they are fighting for. 

Lieutenant General Ben Lear, Commander of the 
Second Army, has announced a thirteen-week series 
of lectures, beginning this month, for his 120,000 
officers and men. Our democracy will be compared 
with Nazi, Fascist, and Communist systems, and our 
soldiers will be taught what our democracy means, 
and that it is worth preserving at all costs. 

Why is it necessary to give American soldiers this 
grounding in democracy? Mainly because they were 
not properly taught as youngsters in school what 
democracy is and what it means, as the school children 
of Germany and Italy have been indoctrinated with 
the Nazi and Fascist creeds. 

If our school children had been given definite, 
practical, inspiring instruction in democracy, from 
the time they entered first grade until they graduated 
from high school, it would not be necessary in time 
of great national emergency to give our soldiers a 
basic course in morale and the meaning of democracy. 

Too long we have assumed that democracy needs 
no teaching, that young Americans will grow up auto- 
matically to be alert, diligent, discriminating, patriotic 
citizens. But evidence is ample that this is a false 
notion. Democracy needs to be taught in as definite 
and orderly a way as arithmetic or the English 
language. If the dictators can instill fanatical belief 
in systems that crush the individual, surely we can 
teach appreciation and practice of our democratic 
philosophy which exalts the individual and provides 
free choice and liberty. 


Civilization in Eclipse 


The man on the street is talking more sense these 
days, thanks in part to the absence of the man on the 
soap box to confuse and confound him. 

But when the man on the street waxes pessimistic 
about the human race, some one should counter with 
a bit of long range optimism. 

One hears, for example, that civilization was only 
a thin veneer anyway and now it has splintered away. 
The implication is that mankind is merely a beast 
with clothes on. 


_ 


Let it be granted that animal passions still work 
strongly in determining human behavior and that the 
tooth-and-claw struggle now being enacted on a world- 
wide stage is an appalling manifestation of what 
humanity can descend to. Nevertheless, every stu- 
dent of history knows that civilization has registered 
moral gains that are lasting and cannot all be sloughed 
off in a war however vast and bestial. 

Mankind, even today ,possesses a better self with 
higuer ideals and nobler potentialities than ever 
before. Bad leadership and organized cruelty have 
temporarily submerged the worthier side of human 
character. 

Civilization’s next high task is to reverse this state 
of affairs and mobilize humanity for the expression 
of its better self. 


Say It With Books 


A call for ten million books of every good sort 
for American soldiers, sailors and marines, has been 
issued by the Red Cross, the United Service Organiza- 
tions and the American Library Association. 
Here is an opportunity to educate and entertain 
our service men. Local libraries and other designated 
centers will receive the volumes and attend to their 
proper distribution. Experience has shown that the 
men possess an amazingly wide divergence of tastes 
in literature, while volumes of a factual and practical 
nature are eagerly read by thousands of men in the 
defensive forces. Schools as well as private individu- 
als can, if they will, contribute to feeding the minds 
of our fighting men so that they may not only be in- 
spired to do a better job against the Axis but may find 
refreshment in their off-time hours. The government 
itself is supplying excellent libraries to many of the 
larger camps. But the voluntary gifts of the citizens 
are needed to extend the distribution to a multitude 
of smaller or more isolated assembly places of our 
men in uniform. 


Prison Hospitality 


It would take more than the word “Welcome” on 
the doormat of a prison to make the average citizen 
wish to enter. This at any rate is true in ordinary 
times. But these times are not ordinary. Missiles 
are being dropped from airplanes in a variety of 
places. And a prison, built to withstand pressure 
from within, ought also to stand pressure from with- 
out if need be. 

New York was apparently the first state to realize 
this fact, and its Commissioner of Corrections has 
issued a blanket invitation to the public to enter the 
nearest prison in event of an air raid. Shelter and 
food and beds, with hospitalization if one doesn’t 
get there quick enough—all these are promised the 
mere ordinary citizen who hasn’t done a thing to 
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warrant his admission to one of these frowning struc- 
tures. 

The down-and-outer who tried so hard to get him. | 
self arrested in O. Henry’s tale of “The Cop and the 
Anthem” evidently had the right idea of prisons— 
for a topsy turvy time like this. 


Put No Ban on Radios! 


New radios may become as hard to get as auto |T WAS 
tires. Fortunately, however, radios wear out les Herbert 
rapidly than rubber, and we shall probably not mous be 
have to cut down on our listening. In fact, the goy- ionated, 
ernment had better not do anything that would look | work is 
like suppression of a vehicle of news or free expres- part of 
sion of criticisms. Shutting down on repairs or ture. An 
replacements of radio receiving or sending apparatus) more fr 
would—like a curb on book or newsprint papers— famous 
constitute an infringment upon an essential freedom. Knowled 
Had radio been known when the guarantee of a free| 1895 Nii 
press was written into the American Bill of Rights, presiden 
it would most certainly have been included—the tion Ass 
Marconi device alongside that of Gutenberg. Strange cer’s title 
that Germany and Italy—the nations that gave birth) ficial ad 
to printing and wireless should be the ones today| theme fi 
to be bending both these instruments to falsification| and muc 


and the overthrow of freedom. of view. 
find the 

cussions 

Demonstrate Faith spite of « 


“Hitler may win. I don’t know.” So remarked ajfitions by 
speaker before a group of civic leaders in Boston that ther 
the other day. Such statements, carelessly thrown knowleds 
out by any one in a position of influence, can de ™ 
much harm. Nobody really knows. But that iq™@”y wh 
where faith and determination must play their part) "P°® edu 
Let us stress what we believe, not what we do not) hour 
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of organizing the nation’s industry for maximum wat 
production, the President has set up a War Produc 
tion Board with a chairman who is promised com 
plete authority and the final word. The person 
chosen for this greatest industrial responsibility im 
all history is—as everyone knows—Donald M. Nelson, 
who has been demonstrating his ability to get thing 
done and to snip red tape in a series of defenst, 
control centers at Washington since June 30, 194, "al 
And where did Nelson train for these huge goverm) “ah 
mental tasks? Merely as executive vice presidenl,.. kn 
of the country’s leading mail order house. But all sue 
the farmers were already aware you can obtain ‘mos’ : 
anything from Sears Roebuck. - Much 
More seriously—the fixing of industrial authority 
in one well qualified person, may prove to have beet des, 1, 
the most important move yet made toward victory. — 
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; auto | WAS just eighty years ago that 
it less Herbert Spencer published his fa- 
ly not mous book on Education. Opin- 
.e goy- ionated, one-sided, and arid as the 
d look | work is in many ways, it is still a 
-xpres- part of living educational litera- 
‘irs or tare. And no section of it has been 
yaratus) more frequently quoted than the 
ipers— famous essay entitled, “What 
eedom. Knowledge is of Most Worth?” In 
a free| 1895 Nicholas Murray Butler, as 
Rights, president of the National Educa- 
.d—the tion Association, borrowed Spen- 
Strange cer’s title for the caption of his of- 
e birth! ficial address which discussed the 
s today theme from an entirely different 
fication) and much more enlightened point 
of view. Modern educators would 
find the reading of the two dis- 
cussions highly stimulating. In 
spite of diametrically opposite po- 
arked ajiitions both men take for granted 
Boston! at there is an educative value in 
thrown Mowledge as such. 
can do im this they seem to differ from 
that i¢™@y who today write and speak 
upon educational subjects. Just a 
few hours ago I attended an edu- 
cational conference which will 
stand out as highly unusual be- 
cause not one of the speakers di- 
rectly or indirectly warned the 
thod teachers of the danger of content- 
— wail centered education. Not a single 
"Poel word was spoken concerning the 
sed eal futility of “cramming the mind of 
aa the child” with a conglomeration 
- in of “undigested facts”. For a num- 
cull ber of years many educators have 
thie been especially worried over this 
defense matter: Some of us, however, as 
30, 1940." have read examination papers 
’ have not been impressed that we 
have been successful in dissemi- 
— ay) “ting knowledge to the point of 


tain "most 


eir part. 
» do not 


v 
... Much of the talk in this regard 
has heen a rehash of current bro- 
ave beet 
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LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 
Professor of English Literature 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 

Buckhannon 


as well as in clothing, furniture, 
and automobiles. It is tragically 
true that many of our comments 
upon people and events are repe- 
titions of what somebody else 
heard the party of the third part 
in turn re-echo, Eventually such 
repetitions are taken as the law 
and the gospel which only the 
crassest kind of heretic would 
dare to dispute. Yet under all this 
welter of catch-words and attenu- 
ated worn-out shibboleths there 
lies a question which everyone in- 
terested in the problems of educa- 
tion must sooner or later face. The 
thought can be expressed in the 
words, “To what extent is the mas- 
tery of facts an educational pro- 
cess?” 
v 

The issue was clearly expressed 
in a discussion of The University 
of Chicago Round Table of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1941. The program on 
that day was a recognition of the 
tenth anniversary of the inception 
of the Forum and the subject was 
“The Last Ten Years”. Professor 
Percy H. Boynton, in speaking of 
the changes during the decade in 
the programs on the air that are 
now being addressed to thinking 
listeners, divided them into two 
groups: the “what do you know 
sort”, and the “what do you think 
type”. In replying to this Profes- 
sor T. V. Smith, a member of Con- 
gress, replied: “These ‘informa- 
tion, please’ programs put me to 
sleep, because I am not interested 
in facts. I like the second thing 
you suggest: What do these facts 
mean? What are we to think 
about the events?” 

It might be unjust to read too 
much into a passing remark, but 
the inference could be made from 
this that while ideas are of value, 
facts are intellectually worthless. 


Probably a fairer interpretation 
of Professor Smith’s statement 
would be that isolated, detached, 
uninterpreted facts amount to lit- 
tle or nothing. This is so true 
that it would be silly to deny it. 

Yet the mastering of a part of 
the accumulated knowledge of the 
ages is one of the basic processes 
of education. No matter how 
much we have been inclined to 
minimize this, our practice has 
been wiser than our theory. We 
have gone right on teaching facts. 
Again and again the good teacher 
has made a special effort to arouse 
curiosity in regard to them. He 
has seen to it that the student has 
acquired some concrete data in 
the field which is being studied. 
He has done his best to perform 
the miracle of transforming dry 
bones into living truth. In a num- 
ber of the departments of knowl- 
edge, at least, the efficiency of the 
teacher can be gauged by his abil- 
ity to teach the student to master 
for himself certain definite facts. 

But some questions arise. 
Should not a course be inspira- 
tional? Most certainly, but courses 
are primarily conducted for the 
teaching of given subjects. The 
statement made so often that 
“good old Professor Doe did not 
teach me much, but I got a lot of 
inspiration from him” is a dubi- 
ous compliment. Inspiration for 
what? Teaching is not done in an 
inteliectual vacuum. The best 
type of classroom inspiration is 
that which makes the student 
hungry to know more. 

v 

Even more fallacious is the idea 
that there is a conflict between 
knowledge and the power of ac- 
curate thinking. The ability to 
think is an essential mark of an 
educated man. Carlyle never 


wrote a truer sentence than when 
he said: “Truly a Thinking Man 
is the worst enemy the Prince of 
Darkness can have; every time 
such a one announces himself, I 
doubt not there runs a shudder 
through the Nether Empire and 
new Emissaries are trained with 
new tactics to entrap him if pos- 
sible, and hoodwink him, and 
handcuff him.” Since John Dewey 
published How We Think in 1909, 
scores of books and hundreds of 
articles on the subject have ap- 
peared. In this connection, how- 
ever, just one phase of the matter 
can be taken up. 

No man can think correctly un- 
less he has the factual basis. To 
sit in the offing in a hotel lobby 
and listen to an uninformed, pre- 
judiced, dogmatic discussion of 
current affairs is an experience 
which is both depressing and in- 
structive. Under such circum- 
stances it will be noted that much 
of the difficulty comes from the 
lack of what a bewildered Con- 
gressman once described as “pre- 
liminary information”. The first 
step in correct thinking is the se- 
curing of facts. As Robert Brown- 
ing put it, “But facts are facts and 
flinch not”. 

The story is told of a group of 
monks in a medieval monastery 
debating with much learning and 
fine-spun logic the question, “How 
many teeth has a horse?” But 
this time something happened. 
There was present a “young friar 
of goodly bearing”, and this cal- 
low youth performed in an ex- 
ceedingly erratic fashion. “To the 
bewilderment of the disputants, 
whose wisdom he sore vexed, he 
beseeched them to unbend in a 
manner unheard of, and to look 
into the open mouth of a horse for 
an answer to their questionings. 
At this, their dignity being griev- 
ously hurt, they waxed exceeding 
wroth; and joining in a mighty 


uproar, they flew upon him and 
smote him hip and thigh, and cast 
him out forthwith.” 

In sound reasoning there is no 
substitute for knowledge. The 
pedagogical implications of this 
are by no means hard to see. Sub- 
jects of the type of geography, his- 
tory, sociology, and government 
furnish abundant opportunity for 
the training of youth in the art of 
careful thinking, but the teacher 
who would ignore content values 
would get nowhere. Emptiness of 
mind is not conducive to correct 
thinking. The finest logical ma- 
chine in the world will accomplish 
nothing unless it has something to 
work on. The teacher who would 
do his part in training the student 
to think must stress primarily the 
importance of that intellectual 
honesty which always bases rea- 
soning processes upon the stub- 
born fact. 

Another of the characteristics of 
the educated man is that he lives 
in a world of wide horizons. Pro- 
vincialism is one of the major in- 
tellectual sins. In Tennyson’s 
“Geraint and Enid” we read these 
words: 

“Ye think the rustic cackle of 

your bourg 
The murmur of the world!” 
This is a distortion of perspective 
which represents a most serious 
defect. It is, nevertheless, a limi- 
tation which education can eradi- 
cate. Nothing better has been 
written on this general theme than 
the essay on “Knowledge Viewed 
in Relation to Learning” in The 
Idea of a University by Cardinal 
Newman. In it he says: “Knowl- 
edge, then, is the indispensable 
condition of expansion of mind, 
and the instrument of attaining it; 
this cannot be denied, it is ever to 
be insisted on; I begin with it as 
a first principle.” 
Yet Newman does not stop here. 
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He would admit the existence of 
the “dead fact”. With this admig. 
sion none of us can take issue. Ip 
my first teaching position the in. 
stitution conducted what wa) 
known as a “Normal Department”, 
This, though, should have been 
called a “Cramming Department”, 
When the district schools of the 
region closed, the teachers came 
in to prepare for passing their 
next examinations. Our task wa To then 
to get them ready for that ordeal, patrioti 
One of my colleagues, who wa; young p 
noted for his skill in work of this fying a’ 
type, kept on hand the examina play-act 
tion questions for years back. The nations 
best answers to these were drilled’ children 
into the student with relentless as pyild m 
siduity. The adopted text books ing, she 
were committed to memory in tht relieve « 
same way. The instructor why these ar 
tried to do a little real teaching in jp an ex 
connection with this orgy of cram) ent crisi 
ming did not entirely escape criti children 
cism for departing from tht must be 
straight and narrow path. A} What? 

though for most of these teachers 
and embryo teachers, the proces) With a 
was one of lifeless memorizing chil ieee 
some minds were so much aliv, 
that in the hands of teachers wh 
were more than crammers, app 

ently barren data burst into know 
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the acquisition of knowledge # you1q ¢, 
the first principle of enlargemet help wit 
of mind, or illumination Cardind Child 
Newman asserts the following: . 
“The enlargement consists nd 
merely in the passive reception 
into the mind of a number d 
ideas hitherto unknown to it, bi 
in the mind’s energetic and simul 
taneous action upon and towards 
these new ideas which are rushing 
in upon it.” This is what we no¥ P ota 


want to | 
They wa 
that the: 
make 1 
couldn’t 


“The chief defenses of democracy are not material. They are 
mental and spiritual. At the very foundation of the structure 
of democracy must be a sound system of public education.” 
Calvin Coolidge. 
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Was 
iment”. 1, L. BARBER 
e been ciate Normal and Training School 
tment”. Cortland, New York 
of the 
came 
g their | HILDREN are active creatures. 
ask was To them to think is it oct. To be 
ordeal, patriotic means to act it. The very 
rho was young play taking food to Britain, 


< of this fying airplanes, and all the other 
xamina play-acting games their keen imagi- 
ick. The nations can contrive. The older 
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Organize them to find useful outlets 
for the emotional tensions caused by 


war talk. 


own country in the last war and 
Great Britain in the present war 
have set the example. Twenty 
years ago an organization was pro- 
vided whereby American children 
bought war savings stamps at 
school; in organized clubs they did 
Red Cross knitting and bandage 
making and they helped with 
candle-making. 

Great Britain has organized the 
children to help in the present 
war under the sponsorship of such 
organizations as the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Y.M.C.A., and the 
church. Such names as the Church 
Lads Brigade, the Girls Life Bri- 
gade, the Junior Home Guard, are 
common terms in Britain today. 
According to a report obtained 
from the British Library of In- 
formation, “In August, 1940, the 
Board of Education set up a cen- 
tral organization to help the local 
authorities in stimulating and ex- 
panding the opportunities for 
physical training. . . . In order 
to enable young people to help 
directly in the war effort, the Board 
of Education recommended that 
the Youth Committees should set 
up Youth Service Corps. Tlitse 
cooperated with the various youth 
organizations in forming volun- 
tary groups to work in hospitals, 
first aid posts, help with evacua- 
tion, forestry, gardening, farm and 
salvage work. . . . The Govern- 
ment issued a circular to children 
and young people suggesting vari- 
ous ways in which they could help 
the community in war. The circu- 
lar gave them various hints on be- 
haviour, advising discretion in 
spreading unconfirmed _ stories, 
keeping an eye on what was hap- 
pening around them, but also 
pointed out ways in which they 
could be of concrete service. They 


should learn how to turn off the 
gas mains in their homes, find out 
the location of the nearest hydrant, 
learn games to amuse young chil- 
dren during air raids, know where 
old or crippled people live and 
the location of the nearest A.R.P. 
and First Aid posts, so that they 
could make themselves useful in 
emergencies. Holiday dates were 
fixed so that older children could 
help farmers in the harvest and in 
fruit picking.” 

Our problems in this country 
may be different from those in 
Britain, but we have the same 
fundamental problem of organiz- 
ing our children to help them find 
useful outlets for the emotional 
tensions caused by defense pro- 
grams and war talk. To organize 
the children in this country we 
have all the essentials but lack the 
stimulus to start the work. We 
have already seen the outcome of 
the desire of our children to help 
as shown in their active participa- 
tion, through the Boy Scouts, in 
the collection of aluminum. But 
it took leadership. Shall we wait 
for each separate call for goods 
and then give only one group of 
children an opportunity to par- 
ticipate? 

Why waste child energy, inter- 
est, and patriotism? Give all a 
chance! A central agency to stimu- 
late organized leadership in the 
schvols, in youth club groups, and 
in churches is needed. If such an 
agency should start the wheels 
turning, the children of America 
would surprise us with their eoop- 
eration, their energy, their con- 
tributions. Let us give our chil- 
dren guidance in release of emo- 
tional tensions—release in a satisfy- 


ing and useful direction. 
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there has been some wagging of 
heads among thoughtful listeners 
as they pondered the possibly dire 
effects of these appearances upon 
the young participants. 

Several such effects these pro- 
grams could be expected to have 
upon the youngsters who starred 
in them were cited by George W. 
Lyon in his article “Is It Good for 
the Quiz Kids?” which appeared 
in the December issue of THE 
JourNAL oF Epucation. To quote 
Mr. Lyon:—*How is the Quiz Kid 
going to orient himself at school 
and in his special group made up 
of children of average abilities 
and attainments? Will his posi- 
tion be analogous to that of 
‘teacher's pet’? In a situation of 
this sort the child may react in 
one of two ways. He may become 
self-conscious, introspective and 
even depressed at times by the 
constant ‘kidding’ of his compan- 
ions. Or if he is able to take all 
the banter, he may employ a sort 
of defense psychology and become 
an insufferable little snob.” 

Shortly before Mr. Lyon’s ar- 
ticle was submitted and accepted 
for publication, doubts about the 
value of these quiz kid programs 
had come to the attention of the 
JourNAL’s editors, and they had 
decided to look into the matter. 
What were the actual effects of 
the quiz experiences upon the 
quizees? Who would know? Pa- 
rents and teachers of the quiz 
children—preferably the teach- 
ers, since their judgments might 
be less warped by affection. Still, 
the parents of these exceptional 
youngsters ought to average pretty 
high in intelligence themselves, 
and should be dble to report dis- 
passionately. 


and found them interested and 
ready to cooperate. If THE Jour- 
NAL OF EpuCcATION would prepare 
a questionnaire the company 
would gladly mail it to the pa- 
rents of the eighty youngsters who 
have appeared on their program, 
and later to the teachers whose 
names the parents would furnish. 

The questionnaire contained 
only three questions: 

(1) In what respects, if any, do 
you find the child has been bene- 
fitted in personality or character 
from being a “Quiz Kid?” 

(2) In what respects, if any, 
has the experience been harmful? 

(3) On the whole, then, and 
aside from any financial prize, 
which do you think has been the 
greater, the benefit or the harm? 

Replies to the number of 45 
have been received from parents. 

In going through these replies, 
I have been amazed. Not only do 
80% of the respondents consider 
the benefits greater than the ill 
effects, but the specific improve- 
ments observed in the children 
present a surprising variety and at 
certain points reveal the very op- 
posite results from the unhappy 
ones predicted by the sceptical. 

There are 29 mentions of a gain 
in self-confidence, poise or dig- 
nity, with three assurances that 
this is “without smartness.” In- 
creased interest in school work is 
named 12 times. Better coopera- 
tion and sportsmanship are also 
noted 12 times. Six of the chil- 
dren have shown greater alertness, 
broadened interests, a taste for 
better reading or better radio pro- 
grams. Five of the parents point 
to new contacts, experiences and 
friendships as assets, especially 
the competition with other Quiz 
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ter and who come in contact 
with her frequently. They defi- 
nitely feel that the experience 
has been highly beneficial to 
her, that since her Quiz Kid ac- 
tivities she has shown more and 
more poise. They also stated 
that they have been unable to 
note any harmful effects as a re- 
sult of her Quiz Kid experi- 
ence.” 

Now for the replies to the sec- 
ond query—regarding injurious 
effects upon the child. 

Of the 45 responses, exactly 38 
indicated no injury observable. 
Seven saw harmful results. One 
lad had his relatives worried be- 
cause he stuck in his room to hear 
an address by the President while 
his mates were all out playing. 


One child suffered temporary ner- 
vous upset. One child was made 
miserable by the jealousy of 
schoolmates. One found new 
acquaintances awed, and doesn’t 
like being called a “Brain”. The 
parents of three commented that 
it would be easy for the child to 
acquire an inflated ego if not dis- 
creetly handled. 

Question Number Three is 
really the crucial one. It calls for 
weighing the gains against the 
losses and deciding which is great- 
er. Here is how the parents bal- 
ance the account:—36 of the 45 
are convinced that the benefits ex- 
ceed the harm (21 of these being 
emphatic in this verdict). Eight 
are undecided. Only one pro- 
nounces the experience more 


ll 


harmful than helpful. This is the 
parent who wrote that new 
acquaintances are awed and the 
child is called a “Brain”. The pa- 
rental verdict then is 36 to 1 in fa- 
vor of the Quiz Kids experience, 
with eight not voting. 

Thus, on the face of the returns 
from parents of Quiz Kids, 
there is many times more satisfac- 
tion than complaint. In place of 
social detriment and isolation, the 
child has usually gained new 
friends and been able to take his 
applause with modesty. In some 
cases a child previously too sure 
of himself has been brought down 
to earth by meeting keener minds 
than his own. 

Later I hope to report from the 
teachers. 


lowa’s 


Oovr in Mason City, Iowa, a 
young shaver was elected presi- 
dent of his class at school recently. 
Nothing unusual, you say? But, 
this lad had never seen the inside 
of the schoolhouse! 

Victim of dreaded infantile par- 
alysis, cheated of an even break 
at life’s beginning, he is but one of 
lowa’s many physically handi- 
capped youngsters who are being 
educated by remote control in fif- 
teen school districts where science, 
in the form of two-way electrical 
intercommunication, holds out its 
helping hand. 

Yes, little Mason City has what 
is believed by Jessie M. Parker, 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to be the only two- 
way speaker system employed by 
any school system in the United 
States. By means of an inexpen- 
tive device, called a Twinphone, 


vertain tht the whole schoolhouse is brought 
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children right in their own homes. 
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“School in a Box” 


J. A. RICHARDS 


where it picks up and instantly 
transmits every spoken word 
clearly to the student’s home sta- 
tion. There, propped up in bed 
or seated in a wheelchair, the un- 
seen pupil truly has the best seat 
in the class. Like other pupils, 
he hears everything the teacher 
says, and makes his recitation 
which is heard by everyone in the 
class. 

In the morning he turns on his 
set and is greeted by a cheery 
“good morning” from teacher and 
fellow classmates. He is now, by 
the magic of intercommunication, 
a vital part of his class. 

As a matter of fact, he even fol- 
lows his class around the school 
from room to room. For, as class 
moves, so does the school station. 
It is conveniently carried by the 
teacher and plugged into the near- 
est outlet. So, in turn, our pupil 
hears his history from the history 
room, science from the laboratory, 
etc, 

Mason City has six handicapped 
students who are unable to walk 


to school. Prior to installation of 
the Twinphone two-way system 
they were visited by a teacher who 
tutored them for one hour daily. 
Today, they receive the benefit of 
a full day’s curriculum. Use of 
the remote control classroom here, 
as in other Iowa school districts, is 
limited to children in the fifth 
grade or above. To them the 
speaker system brings not only ob- 
vious educational advantages, but 
values which psychologists deem 
equally important . . . contact with 
other children of their own age, 
mental stimulus which has a 
marked therapeutic effect, spirit- 
ual cooperation in a joint effort 
which instills the will to fight and 
live. 

So enthused become the shut-in 
students that they participate in 
every school event with an intense 
vigor which relieves their over- 
burdened little minds and bodies 
of the weight of physical ailments. 
One youngster has goldfish at 
home which he feeds when they 
feed the fish at school. Still an- 
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other, forgetting himself recently, 
was 8o lost in his concentrated 
home school room that he raised 
his hand to be excused. When lit- 
tle minds like these can be kept 
busy; medical science is given a 
chance to work upon maimed bod- 
ies. 


The program of assistance to in- 


capacitated students has been 
made possible in Iowa through 
State aid whereby the local school 
districts are reimbursed for the 
relatively low cost of purchasing 
and installing the Twinphone in- 
tercommunicators. The State it- 
self reaps a long-run saving by 
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eliminating a large portion of ex. 
pense formerly incurred for visit. 


ing teachers. The only cost to the 
pupil himself is the monthly wire | 
rental from the telephone com. 
pany which has cooperated by 
bringing its rate down to less than 
one cent a day. 


Strengthen School Ties 


Soctoxocists, whose interest 
is primarily with groups, lay a 
great emphasis upon the ties that 
bind, for it is these ties that de- 
termine how strong the group is. 

A group, according to their 
definition, may be two or more 
people, bound together by some 
common interests, the more of 
these interests, the better. 

There are primary ties of kin- 
ship, race, religion, propinquity, 
occupation, education, politics. 
These are strong bonds. 

In olden days, for instance, a 
family group was bound by the 
ties of propinquity and occupa- 
tion, for the family business was 
located in the home, all members 
of a family working together, 
playing together, eating together, 
studying together, having the 
same religion and politics. 

Now these bonds are severed. 
Father goes to work at an early 
hour in the morning and does not 
return till late at night. The chil- 
dren disperse to school, often gone 
all day long. Mother is left alone 
or with a baby or two. Home is 
more and more becoming a lodg- 
ing house that serves two meals a 
day to its patrons. 

Schools are made up of such 
family products. The school, also 
being a group, finds its bonds of 
propinquity, religion, occupation, 
politics, race, etc., have been sev- 
ered. It has become a great con- 


MIGNON QUAW LOTT 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


glomeration of pupils from far 
distances, with varying religions, 
coming from homes of varying po- 
litical faiths and varying occupa- 
tions. 

The little old Red School House 
sheltered farm boys and girls, 
many of whom were closely re- 
lated to one another. They came 
from the same types of homes. 
They represented the same types 
of religious and political faith. 
The school itself was the center of 
community life. It was sort of 
the hub of this small universe. 

Now if it is true that a success- 
ful cchool, like a successful fam- 
ily or married couple, is one that 
has the strongest of ties binding 
its members one to another, it be- 
hooves the heads of that school to 
set out deliberately to develop all 
kinds of ties to bind it to the pu- 
pils and the community it repre- 
sents. 

In the absence of primary 
bonds, what can be developed? 
Many things. First of all, human 
beings turn to comfort, brightness 
and happiness as flowers to the 
sun. Wise school heads will do all 
they can to make their schools at- 
tractive, inside and out, with flow- 
ers, landscape gardening, cleanli- 
ness, good ventilation, sunshine, 
comfortable seats, the right kind 
of lighting, artistic touches like 
pictures and growing things. The 
whole plant will spell Welcome. 

But there is a more intangible 


tie that will bind the community 
closer than anything to the school. 
This tie is that greatest of all as 
sets in business and professional) 
life—Good Will. Smiling, gracious 
and impartial teachers, backed by 
the same kind of principal, can 
build up a gold mine of good will 
among pupils and parents. The 
type of teacher who closes her, 
mind and heart to the school w) 
she closes the door to her school 
room the moment her last class is 
done, will never build up good 
will for the school. As a good 
will getter, she is a liability. Cross, 
irritable, _ strained, unsmiling 
teachers will never build up good 
will, even though they stay houn} 
and hours after school, makin 
out reports and outlining courses 
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possible? Or does the principal 
get to feel as if he owned the place 
and refuse to let the playground 
be used in the summer time or 
the assembly room be used by 
outside groups? Or is the janitor 
a dragon who is more concerned 
with making his work light for 
himself than having different 
rooms used after regular school 
hours? 

Some school buildings are teem- 
ing with life night and day. They 
are giving a maximum of service 
and consequently have strong ties 
binding them to the community. 
Other, handsome schools, are 
locked and idle except for the reg- 
ular six-hour period of actual 
teaching. Which has developed 
the stronger bonds? 

Another strong tie to bind a 
school to its community is cooper- 
ation with other groups—religious 
groups, farming groups, industrial 
groups, social groups. The more 
ties of this type one can develop, 
the better. Many school princi- 
pals consistently refuse to allow a 
PTA to be organized in their 
school. This is a very grave mis- 
take. There could be no stronger 
tie than that represented by pa- 
rent-teacher groups. And friendly 
cooperation will smooth out many 
perplexing problems. How many 
organizations do your teachers be- 
long to in your community? Ro- 
tary? Eastern Star? Knights of 
Columbus? American Legion? 
Church groups? Woman's Club? 
Civie and service groups? Social 
Clubs? All these connections are 
ties that bind. 

Another tremendously impor- 
tant tie that needs to be developed 
in all schools is the Recreational 
tie. Human beings are social crea- 
tures. They like above all things 
to play together. It is a wise 
ool that provides plenty of rec- 
reation, not only on the play- 
ground but in the gym, in assem- 
blies, in its music and dramatic 
departments. Some schools, with 
a great hold on their communities, 
stage monthly parties and get-to- 
gethers and many _ supervised 
dances. These are democratic af- 
fairs where all have a good time, 
not a privileged few. 


In recreational activities, I refer 
only to the all-student recreation, 
not the doings of snobbish in- 
groups like fraternities and sorori- 
ties that have proved such a grief 
to many school systems. 

Blest be the tie that binds! Es- 
pecially in these trying days when 
taxpayers look at a school system 
with an eye to cutting and paring 
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its curriculum and finding out 
what it really does mean to a com- 
munity. 

It is a truism that no school can 
rise higher than its head, any 
more than a stream can rise high- 
er than its source. The head is 
the superintendent or principal. 
How high does your stream rise 
in this matter of ties that bind? 


Special Classes In Concord 


GRACE C. KELLY 
Supervisor of Special Classes 
Concord, New Hampshire 


‘| ne Union School District of 
Concord, New Hampshire, recog- 
nizing its responsibility in guilding 
and training the mentally handi- 
capped child, has organized a 
Special Class Department, consist- 
ing of one elementary and five 
junior and senior high school 
classes. 

Any child who is two or more 
years retarded in a regular elemen- 
tary grade is given the Stanford- 
Binet Individual Test. If his LQ. 
is between seventy-five and fifty he 
is considered for the Special Class. 
There follows a complete physical 
examination and a comprehensive 
study of the child’s environment. 
The parents are contacted, results 
of tests and examinations are ex- 
plained to them. A child is never 
assigned to a Special Class without 
the consent of the parent. 

Our elementary Special Class is 
made up of mentally retarded 
children between the ages of eight 
and eleven. The daily program is 
divided as follows: three-fifths of 
the time is devoted to academic 
work, one-fifth to physical educa- 
tion, and one-fifth to handcraft. 

Promotion from this group to 
the junior high Special Class is on 
a chronological age basis. We feel 
that a child of twelve or thirteen, 
although mentally retarded, needs 
the social contacts of those near 
his own age. In the junior and 
senior high classes the work is de- 
partmentalized. Each child pro- 
gresses at his own rate, his progress 
is continuous, though slow, and 


there are no periods of failure for 
the child. 

In June, 1940, our first gradua- 
tion from high school took place. 
This group, four boys and two 
girls, took part in all the high 
school graduation activities, wear- 
ing cap and gown, and had the 
usual write-up in the high school 
year book with nothing to indicate 
they were from the Special Class. 
The certificates which they re- 
ceived were the same in size and 
make-up as the regular High 
School diplomas, except that in- 
stead of “diploma” the word “cer- 
tificate” was used. 

In June, 1941 there were four 
Special Class graduates from the 
Senior High School. This Fall the 
Special Class enrolment in our 
High Schools is approximately 55, 
in the Elementary Special Class 
there are 16. 

Perhaps even more important 
than either the academic or the 
manual training which these chil- 
dren receive are the social attitudes 
and habits which are encouraged 
as a very vital part of good citizen- 
ship. The ability to get along with 
other people, cooperation in class 
work and recreation, habits of 
cleanliness, industry and regulari- 
ty, self-control, truthfulness, fair- 
ness, and self-dependence, are some 
of the social traits emphasized in 
Special Class activities. 

Thus in Concord an attempt is 
made to give the mentally retarded 
child academic, vocational, and 


social preparation for later life. 
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The Principal Holds Court 


JAMES NEWELL EMERY 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


‘| aere’s a squabble in one of 
those vacant lots a few hundred 
feet away from the schoolhouse 
grounds. Redheaded Jerry Mce- 
Carthy with his freckled face, and 
black-haired Tony Ogni are bristl- 
ing up to each other like a pair 
of pugnacious pups. One sticks 
his tongue out—they glare in war- 
like fashion—-start at last throwing 
a few halfhearted punches. 

From every direction the crowd 
that is on its way home from school 
gathers around like ants around a 
bit of spilled syrup. Shrill en- 
couragement, baiting first one and 
then another, comes from half a 
hundred voices anxious to see 
something started. At last the two 
sweaty and redfaced participants 
are beginning to go at it in earnest. 
Just then the “cop” intervenes, and 
someone from school sees the mill- 
ing group and comes over with a 
stern command to “break it up.” 

It wasn’t much of a fight. It 
started over a trivial incident on 
the playground. Jerry thought 
Tony was taking an unfair advan- 
tage in the marble game, or some- 
thing of almost as little net im- 
portance. One threatened to “get” 
the other—and when the time 
came to go home that night, the 
smoldering trouble grew into a 
fist-fight. 

It was harmless enough in itself 
merely the boiling over of kids’ 
nervous energies. But to the old 
lady who watched from her win- 
dow or the parent who lives vicari- 
ously in every activity of her 
young hopeful, it was a “disgrace- 
ful affair.” “The school author- 
ities should do something about 
it.” 

There are exactly 893 youngsters 
of varying ages and sizes in that 
school. They aren’t going to agree 
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If it isn’t one thing it’s half a dozen 
—and the principal needs to be a 


Solomon. 


on everything or even get along 
peaceably all the time. When the 
neighbors’ children come over to 
play with your own hopefuls, 
whichever their sexes may be, 
you're rather lucky if the afternoon 
passes without a rumpus, a quar- 
rel, sometimes even a blow or two 
exchanged before the visitors go 
home. It’s all part of the game, 
and the next day the kids are 
playing together as happily as 
ever—if you don’t interfere too 
officiously. 

Now if you bring almost nine 
hundred of the neighborhood kids 
together, put them in one big 
building, keep them confined at 
desks most of the day, turn them 
loose on the playground in hordes, 
it wouldn’t be human nature if 
there weren’t occasional clashes of 
temperament. In the ranks of that 
outfit there'll be the bully, the 
sneak, the sissy, the prig, the loafer, 
the potential crook—just as many 
types as you'll find in the outside 
world. Why not? They’re the 
undeveloped imdividuals of later 
life, without the restraint that time 
and experience bring. And it isn’t 
to be expected that they'll all get 
along like perfect little ladies or 
gentlemen. Human nature just 
isn’t built that way. 

We'll do the best we can to keep 
them in order and civilized. But 
you know what happens when the 
neighbors’ children come over for 
the afternoon. Sometimes, even, 
when a quartet of their elders get 
together to play contract, trouble 
arises—maybe in a nice catty way 
—but I'd just as lief it were set- 
tled by the kids’ fists. And this 
isn’t for just one afternoon, but 
all day, five days a week. 

Don’t take those boyish scraps 


too seriously. Young folks have 
way of settling their own squab; 
bles. 

The telephone bell rings sharply, 
almost before I can get the office 
door unlocked. On the wire isa 
strident, feminine voice—we wil) 
call her Mrs. Lee. She has a com 
plynt. Her own youngster is 
mortally afr’yde to go to school 
This morning two boys were throw. 
ing stones at ‘im all the wye to 
school. They were bigger boy: 
than ’e, too—and they were throw. 
ing stones at the electric lights. 

I want to ask her just how she 
knows that they were throwing 
stones at him all the way—and how 
she knows all this. School won't 
start for at least ten or fifteen 
minutes. But rather than prolong 
the discussion, with half a dozen 
waiting for me in the office, I pro 
mise rashly that I'll do something 
about it. 


Investigation brings out that the 
Lee youngster is a boy of scant 
six, and that his alleged assailants 
are a first-grade youngster in one 
room and a second-grade youngster 
in another. Let’s call this last one 
Jones. He stoutly protests that he 
didn’t do anything. At last he’ 
admits throwing stones. We send 
him out to bring back the other 
boy. Instead of doing it, he slips 


off home. 


A second telephone call from am 
other indignant parent, wanting’ 
to know why her boy has beet 
sent home, and why he is so ine 
herent. With more or less difh 
culty, we try to explain the situr 
tion to Mrs. Jones. 

“Oh—that Mrs. Lee!” You cat 
almost hear the lifted nose ovet 
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WANT A CHARMING 


SKIT FOR FEBRUARY? 


WHY NOT STAGE OUR 
FEBRUARY OFFERING 


WHEN MARTHA & GEORGE 
RETURNED 


Here is a fine assembly program 
or one you can stage easily for 
your club. 

Martha and George Washington 
return ond are completely be- 
wildered by the modern inventions 
we take so completely for granted. 
Vacuum cleaner, radio, telephone, 
electric lights, automobiles, air- 
planes frighten and amaze them, 
until they finally decide to step 
back into the picture frame from 
which they emerged and return 
to their own era. 


Funny and yet most impressive. 


NEW BOOKS 


For the Primary Grades 
OUR FIRST SPEECH BOOK 
A basic book of rhymes and gomes, 


charmingly illustrated, many with music, 


for the development of correct speech 
hobits. 


For Junior and Senior High 


Schools 


USING DOLLARS AND SENSE 
The essentials of consumer economics, 
clearly and simply presented. 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
An abundance of easy exercises and 


setting. 


quarter to this Ad and send 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 


For two men, two women. 
Plays 20 minutes, easy stage 


Price 25 cents. Just pin a 


Programs With a Purpose 


1114 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


problems for individual needs. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave. 


Published by 


New York, N.Y. 


the wire, the sniff, the note of 
scorn. 

And finally the Lee boy is quer- 
ied, and he admits in blank sur- 
prise, ‘why, they wan't doin’ no- 
thing.” Just a little tossing of 
pebbles around. No, he wasn’t 
hurt. One hit him on the shoe. 
The other boys tossed a pebble or 
two at the foot of a telegraph pole. 
All on the way to school. “Maw 
said—” 

Yes, I know what Maw said. At 
least half-an-hour of a busy morn- 
ing wasted as a result of what Maw 
telephoned—the principal’s time, 
the teacher's time, undesirable im- 
pressions made on the mind of a 
boy or two, a panicky fright and 
a neighborhood squabble—over 
nothing at all. 

Just another sample of a par- 
ent’s picking up a child’s disagree- 
ment and magnifying it a thousand- 
fold—carying it to a finish that the 
child had never dreamed, even in 


his threat to “tell my mother.” 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
keep hands off—let the child settle 
his own problems, anything but 
the serious ones, at least? Yet 
how many of us do that? 

v 

Miss B. was having a drawing 
lesson this morning. In the course 
of it the boys and girls were cut- 
ting out circles of varying sizes of 
colored paper for a booklet. For 
a series of patterns she was using 
a dime, a nickel and a bus-line 
car-check. When the tracing was 
finished, the nickel was missing. 
Its progress was accounted for 
down to the last two boys in the 
room. 

There was, of course, the possi- 
bility that it might have been 
brushed off upon the floor or got- 
ten into the wastebasket with the 
scraps. A thorough search revealed 
its presence in neither of these 
places. A nickel, of course, isn’t 
much, but Miss B is nothing if not 
conscientious, and it’s the princi- 


ple of the thing that worried her. 
So she had the boys turn out their 
pockets, etc. 

Bill’s mother is a high-strung 
woman who has made trouble more 
than once before on school mat- 
ters. She writes a hotly indignant 
note to Miss B., objecting to her 
son’s being branded as a thief, and 
being compelled to turn out the 
contents of his pockets, ete. She 
demands an investigation and an 
apology from Miss B. It also hap- 
pens that they have had trouble 
before over report cards. Miss B. 
refuses to see her or talk with her. 

It also happens that Bill is en- 
tirely innocent of the charge of 
purloining the missing nickel. 
Joe, the other boy, had secreted it 
on his person, and spends it for 
candy that night—with a resultant 
stomach-ache, and the discovery 
of the candy by his mother, for 
which she hadn't given him any 
money. She sends back a nickel 
to school the next morning. 

Miss B. gets her missing nickel, 
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Bill is cleared, but—what is Miss 
B’s best course? Was she justified 
in her police-matron, strong-arm 
methods in searching the young- 
sters? Should she have let the 
matter go entirely, rather than 
make so much trouble over a small 
thing? Or would sidestepping be 


an admission of weakness and an 
encouragement for the youngster 
to get away with more the next 
time? Has Bill’s mother a real 
cause for complaint against Miss 
B., and what should the latter do 
about it? 
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And so it goes. . the prin. 
cipal has to hold informal court 
almost daily, for parents, for pu- 
pils, for teachers. He needs to be 
a combination of Talleyrand, King 
Solomon and the consul Manlius 
rolled into one—and even that 
wouldn't be entirely adequate. 


Third Grade Gives Poetry 


HOLGER W. ANDERSEN 
and 

INEZ ELLIOTT ANDERSEN 

Arkansas State College 

Jonesboro 


A all teachers of ele- 
mentary school children wish to 
have their pupils develop an in- 
terest in reading poetry for en- 
joyment, and a skill in interpret- 
ing poetry for the pleasure of oth- 
ers. Such interest and proficiency 
are not difficult to foster, if suit- 
able poems are selected, and if an 
interested audience is provided. 

There are many delightful 
books of poems for children avail- 
able today. One of the most 
charming is A. A. Milne’s When 
We Were Very Young. And of 
course an interested audience can 
always be secured by the simple 
expedient of either inviting guests 
or going visiting. Here is an ac- 
count of how a third grade ar- 
ranged a poetry program of selec- 
tions from When We Were Very 
Young, and presented their pro- 
gram to a first grade. 

Initiation 

The teacher owned several 
books of poems for children, and 
often she read from these books 
to the class—sometimes during 
the language period, and some- 
times when the class seemed to 
need recreation. Then the pupils 


started bringing poetry books to 
school—books they had received 


Program 


—with resulting pleasure to them- 
selves and their first grade audiences, 
plus some lasting benefits. 


as gifts, or had secured from the 
library. Both class and teacher 
read from these, alternating 
“reader's choice” with “request 
numbers.” 

An informal popularity poll 
showed When We Were Very 
Young to be the class’s favorite 
book of poems. One child won- 
dered “If the first grade wouldn't 
like to hear us read these poems. 
And anyhow, we ought to do 
something for them, because their 
teacher brings them in to read to 
us just lots of times.” The sugges- 
tion was enthusiastically received 
by the class, and after much dis- 
cussion and deliberation a plan of 
procedure was evolved. 

v 


Plan of Procedure 

The children called their plan 
by the forthright title of “Things 
To Do For Our Poetry Program,” 
and kept a list of the essential ac- 
tivities on the _ blackboard. 
Changes in the plan were made 
from time to time, but the basic 
outline was as follows: 


1. Bring all the copies of the 
book we can find. 


2. Read all the poems in the 
book, so we can vote for the 
ones we want on our program. 
a. Divide into as many groups 

as we have books. 


b. Pass the book around in 
each group and take turns 
reading aloud. Do this 
every day until each group 
has heard all the poems. 


3. Come together and vote to see 
which poems we want to have 
on our program. 

4. Divide into groups again and 
read only the poems we chose 
for our program. 


5. Come together and assign the 
poems or parts of poems. Give 
everybody something to do. 
Write the assignments on the 
board so everybody will know 
what his job is. 


7. Make suggestions about how 
to give the poems in the most 
interesting way. 

8. Divide the program into four 
parts—for practicing. 


9. Practice in the four corners of 
the room. Choose a chairman 
for each of the four practice 
groups. Let the chairmen be 
in charge of the practice, but 
let him call on the teacher for 
suggestions if he needs to. 


10. Come together and _ practice 
the whole program. Keep 
practicing until the program 


is ready. 


. Ask the first grade to let w 
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The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
This new text for courses in the 
TH EO RY principles and methods of elementary 
education and teaching is an excellent 
AND presentation of the democratic concept 
mentary school. It presents and con- 
IN THE sistently applies to classroom pro- 
ELEMENTARY cedures the progressive concept of 
education now widely recognized as 
SCHOOL outstandingly successful in the ele- 
mentary school. The whole book is 
‘ based upon reliable research and 
W.A. — 
537 pp.. Illustrated, $3.25 
visit them and give our pro- the following program: Little Bo-Peep—parts for Bo- 
gram for them. Poems from A. A. Milne’s When _ Peep, Boy Blue 
i eiiiititinie We Were Very Young. Emmeline—Parts for We, Emme- 


Practicing proved to be so much 
fun that it was several weeks be- 
fore the children were willing to 
say their program was as good as 
they could make it. They had set 
up very exacting standards for 
themselves. But eventually the 
day came when they said, “Let’s 
give the program today.” A rep- 
resentative was chosen to extend 
the invitation to the first grade 
and schedule a convenient time. 
The invitation was accepted with 
alacrity. 

To the original list of “Things 
To Do” has been added another 
item: Each child make a copy of 
the program for a child in the first 
grade. For some of the pupils 
this had been an arduous task, but 
they had accomplished it. So, in- 
to the hands of each listener went 


Buckingham Palace—Parts for 
Alice, Christopher Robin, Nar- 
rator 

The Christening 

Puppy and I—Parts for Child, 
Man, Horse, Woman, Rabbit 

Lines and Squares 

The Brownie 

Market Square—Parts for Child 
with a Penny, Seller of Laven- 
der, Seller of Mackerel, Seller 
of Saucepans 

Disobedience—Parts for James 
James Morrison, James’ mother, 
King John, Narrator 

The Three Foxes 

Rice Pudding 

Missing 

The King’s Breakfast—Parts for 
King, Queen, Dairymaid, Alder- 
ney, Narrator 

Hoppety 


lire 
Vespers—parts for Little Boy, 


Narrator 


Evaluation 

When the third graders had re- 
turned to their classroom, they 
discussed their presentation and 
evaluated it in terms of the reac- 
tions of the audience. It had been 
quite obvious that the first grade 
children had thoroughly enjoyed 
the program; so the third grade 
had achieved its objective of pre- 
senting a program of poems in a 
manner pleasing to an audience. 
Likewise, it was apparent to the 
teacher that she had realized her 
objective of fostering an interest 
in reading poetry for enjoyment 
and developing skill in interpret- 
ing poetry for the pleasure of oth- 
ers. 


TION 

| 
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THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


Criticism 

Don’t be too critical. It’s far 
easier to criticise a job done than 
to do it yourself. I tell my classes 
that the first opinion voiced in 
solution of a problem is likely to 
be severely criticized by those 
members of the class who would 
not be able to think of a solution. 
The answerer “puts out his neck” 
as the soap-box orator would say. 


Monopoly 


What are you going to do when 
some youngster tries to monopolize 
the class’s time? Often the pupil 
who speaks freely is a hindrance 
rather than a help. Maybe you 
need to develop a class news-bulle- 
tin just for that sort of pupil, sav- 
ing class time for the less nimble- 
witted. 


Argument 


Don’t forget, if you are teaching 
normal children, it is far easier 
for them to argue with you than 
to study for themselves. Don’t let 
them put this over on you and 
then boast of their prowess. The 
best compliment I ever received— 
and maybe it would be wise for 
me to look at it again for fear I 
was duped—was that arguments in 
my classes “got someplace.” I just 
wonder now that years have passed 
since the chap said that. He was 
a winsome lad. Did he really 
mean it? 


Attitudes Are Contagious 
When the group is bored by 


some school activity which seem- 
ingly must be endured, such as 
dull motion pictures designed to 
educate but hopelessly out of date 
or over-technical, please, teacher, 
don’t show any boredom. Don’t 
be bored. That bespeaks a little 
mind. Find something of interest 
if it is only your study of pupils 
being bored. Try to see a solution 
of a difficult situation and put that 
solution into practice on the bored 


By RUTH C. FREY 
Ottawa, Ohio 


ones later. They must not think 
that you share their picayunish 
judgment. 


Everything Is Useful 


Back in teacher-training 
days of my experience, I find two 
girls of the same name who repre- 
sent opposite types of teachers, the 
practical and the theoretical. One 
day the talk revolved about loaf 
sugar. I dropped the remark that 
everything was useful to the alert 
teacher, whereupon we began to 
enumerate uses for loaf sugar. 
These ran: (1) count with it, (2) 
teach the form of the cube with it, 
(3) train the senses of taste and 
touch with it, (4) use it for rewards, 
(5) teach color and form, (6) il- 
lustrate physiology with it, (7) 
use it for patterns for drawing. 
Much of this was proposed by the 
student possessing practical imagi- 
nation. The other sat by, saying 
to herself, “These are nice ideas. 
Pll store them away to enlarge my 
supply.” 

Needless to say the first teacher 
and her pupils had a fine time to- 
gether. The second was a school- 
teacher, that’s all. 


Your Scholarship 


You are more fortunate than 
most persons in that the profession 
you have chosen requires constant 
study. Only through scholarship 
can you hope to retain your leader- 
ship of the growing mind. At your 
best, some of your pupils will 
outdistance you in a short time. 
These are the students that make 
you thankful that you are a 
teacher. They are not run-of-the- 
mill pupils. Each challenges your 
best efforts regardless of the age 
of the pupils you teach. 

Don't be afraid to say, “I don’t 
know,” to such youngsters as this. 
You can’t hope to dodge their ques- 
tions. Their quick minds detect 
your sham. If you will only keep 
yourself alive by study, your “I 
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don’t know” will not need to fal] 
so often and your direction of these 
genius children will not be im. 
paired. Your pleasure in teaching © 
will be enhanced. 


Grading 

You're wondering how to grade, 
aren't you, and asking all your 
elders in the profession? Maybe 
this will help. A fine, bright-look- 
ing, little girl came into my fourth 
grade one September, but her work 
just didn’t measure up to her pro- 
mise. At our first examination— 
we gave three per year—Elisa 
failed in three subjects. By the 
time the second examination came 
she had “caught on” and made an 
excellent score in three of her 
tests. How happy we both were! 
However, before school closed the 
next spring her family moved to 
another state. Do you suppose she 
had to repeat fourth grade because 
of her slowness in adjustment? | 
fear so, unless she fell into the 
hands of a most discerning teacher 
who could read her story in the 
grade-card she carried from us. 

Once I carried a spelling prob- 
lem to my superintendent when the 
state school superintendent was in 
the office. Should the child pas 
or fail that spring? She was un 
able to spell? (How young and 
inexperienced I was! I saw only 


black and white, no gray.) The 
question was referred to the educa 
tional leader, not because the sw | 
perintendent could not answer it, 
but because it was his policy to 
let the teacher talk her way toa 
solution of her own. The great 
man made one simple comment— 
“Zounds, man, spelling’s a gift”) 
I’ve never been able to accept the 
premise, but the result—the pro 
motion of the child—was the only 
just action. 

If pupils are to fail only when 
repetition of the work wi 
strengthen them for future tasks, 
then grades measure the child’ 
effort not his accomplishment. 
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SI May Kight— 
Whong 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 


Superintendent of Schools 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
Teachers Should Welcome profession? No, it is not. Chil- 
Physical Tests dren have many rights. Among 


ME teachers and administra- 
tors in New Jersey regard the 
physical examination law as an 
invasion on their personal rights. 
It has been suggested that teachers 
oppose the physical examination 
law and work for its repeal. I am 
in favor of this law. 

It seems to me that we teachers 
are too much inclined “to stand on 
our rights.” There is always or 
should always be a question of 
relative rights when we talk about 
our rights. Rights should always 
be observed. The real question is, 
whose rights? And, what rights? 
The selfish rights of the few or the 
unprotected rights of the many? 
What of the rights of the children? 
The purpose of the statute is pro- 
tection of pupils against commu- 
nicable disease. From the very 
beginning of statutory provisions 
and public health authority regula- 
tions for safeguarding the health 
of the public there have been ob- 
jections by individuals and by 
groups of people and the objec- 
tions have been based on two 
foundations, ignorance and a self- 
ish regard for personal rights. 

We of the teaching profession 
have much to be proud of in the 
accomplishment of teachers as in- 
dividuals and as members of or- 
ganized groups. I am not arraign- 
ing the teaching profession. I am 
proud to be a teacher. My thought 
is that there should be more of us 
to stand as champions of little 
children entrusted to our care 
rather than, when a question such 
as this law arises, to stand on our 
personal rights. The teaching pro- 
fession is a profession of service. 

Is this too severe a test for our 


those rights is the right to health- 
ful living conditions, especially in 
the school. If we teachers do not 
help to lift the burden from the 
pupils in the public schools it will 
not be for lack of many a golden 
opportunity. It may be that in the 
future as in the past the work of 
reform for making better, safer 
and happier the life of childhood 
shall be performed by other hands 
and hearts than ours. Men and 
women of the teaching profession 
have been taught by training and 
experience to apply the rules of 
reason, but it is necessary that they 
not only keep their heads clear but 
their hearts warm when deliberat- 
ing questions that involve the wel- 
fare of girls and boys. 


19 
Some Schools Totalitarian 


| BELIEVE that active participa- 
tion in democracy should not be 
deferred beyond the high school 
years. I believe it should come 
much earlier than the high school 
years and that there should be a 
progressive increase in the amount 
of active participation by pupils. 

If boys and girls are to be good 
citizens in a democracy they should 
receive some training through ex- 
perience in the practice and 
responsibility of democratic action. 
We are too much inclined to teach 
about democracy in courses in 
problems of democracy and too 
little inclined to teach democracy 
by providing opportunities for pu- 
pil participation in democratic 
procedures. Courses in problems 
of democracy are valuable but they 
are remote and abstract. 


v 


One serious charge that might 
be brought against secondary edu- 
cation in the United States is that 
the set-up and control of the secon- 
dary school, so far as the pupils 
are concerned, is totalitarian. 


to Me 


Byron C. Kirpy 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


indoctrinate? Yes! 

Indoctrination may be good or 
bad—it all depends upon the pur- 
pose. If the reason is creation of 
hatred for the Constitution, The 
Bill of Rights, Christianity and the 
American way of life then indoc- 
trination and all that it implies is 
repugnant. 

However, indoctrination for the 
purpose of creating love for Amer- 
ica and American traditions—in- 
doctrination for the purpose of 
welding ali elements into one 
strong, healthy society—is essen- 
tial to preserving our place of 
leadership among the nations. 
True, no phase of our social struc- 
ture is perfect—much can be done 
to improve every element of it— 


and much will be done as real 
Americans cooperate from day to 
day in meeting current problems. 
As a foundation for virile growth 
and for American solidarity we 
should teach every last child, every 
last citizen,.to love all that per- 
tains to our national life—the bat- 
tlefields, great leaders, constitu- 
tion, industrial system, type of 
government and traditions. An 
abiding faith in the United States 
—its past, present and future—is 
imperative. We don’t have to bor- 
row anything from Europe, Asia, 
or Africa—our forefathers came 
here to escape those cultures. And 
just between you and me, they 
knew what they were doing. 
Indoctrinate—yes, a thousand 
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times indoctrinate every individual 
in the American way of thinking. 
With all its faults where can you 
find anything else one millionth 
as good? 


Football and Character 


Adherents of football contend 
that it is of major value in develop- 
ing character. That argument has 
little weight—perhaps it has no 
weight. 

Character can be developed 
through dealing fairly with stu- 
dents in the class room; maintain- 
ing a spirit of cooperation; seeing 
that each is challenged to the ex- 
tent of his capacity; permitting no 
cheating or dishonesty; seeing 
that the good is rewarded and the 
evil discountenanced. Daily class 
room work, clubs, sponsor room 
activities and intra-mural work are 
as valuable in developing charac- 
ter as inter-school football—per- 
haps more so. 


Football is big business—money 
must be made—hence games must 
be won—hence teams must be win- 
ners. Among other things this 
suggests: unfair means may be 
used to induce players to attend 
certain schools; techniques may be 
devised for circumventing the 
spirit of the rules; in many cases 
coaches openly disregard both the 
spirit and the letter of the rules. 
Players understand the trickery 
connected with the game and often 
develop emotionally in that direc- 
tion. 

It is a safe bet that just as high 
a per cent of people who never 
played football are good citizens 
as of those who played in high 
school and college. Again, there 
are as many honorable women in 
America as men—and they didn’t 
get their start on the gridiron. 

If football must be defended 
let’s defend it on its essential values 
rather than a series of trumped up 
reasons. 


“When music and courtesy are 
better understood and appreciated 
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_AW in the Day’ Whrk 


Everett V. PERKINS 
Principal, Cony High School 
Augusta, Maine 


A Smoke Talk 

At assembly today a boy read 
Gene Tunney’s article in the De- 
cember Reader's Digest on cigar- 
ettes. 

So much money is spent today 
to encourage the use of cigarettes 
by all classes of people that boys 
and girls are apt to get the opinion 
that any one who does not smoke 
or advocate smoking, is either a 
back number or a crank, It is 
refreshing to find a man of Gene 
Tunney’s intelligence, character, 
and accomplishment who speaks 
out on the dangers of the tobacco 
habit. 

I feared at first that some ex- 
pression of disgust might break 
out somewhere in the student au- 
dience but there was respectful 
attention and good applause came 
at the end. Probably the chief 
reason for the friendly reception 
given the article was that it was 
read by a popular boy of high 
achievement who himself does not 
smoke. 

Four Ways to Aid Defense 

We have a special assembly to 
hear a broadcast of the President’s 
message to Congress following the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Before the meeting was dismissed 
I suggested four ways in which the 
students could begin at once to 
help the nation. 

1. Develop a calm and courageous 
spirit. This does not come by 
sudden inspiration but has to 
be built up by anticipating all 
the things that might happen 
and being prepared to meet 
them. 

2.Seek to improve your health. 
About thirty per cent of Maine 
young men examined in the 
recent draft were rejected as 
unfit. Observe the well known 
rules of eating, sleeping, and 
exercise. In this way you will 
have the physical strength and 
endurance to do your part 


when called upon. 

3. Be friendly and helpful to. 
wards all people, especially 
towards the young, aged, and 
unfortunate. 
all classes together and makes 
the community strong to meet 
any disaster which may be in 
store. 

4.Try to understand for your. 
selves and to interpret for 
others the great principles com- 
mon to our democracy and our 
Christian religion, such as the 
dignity of the individual man 
and justice and opportunity 
for all. As members of the 
leading educational institution 
in this section of the state it 
is your special duty to hold 
high the ideals of our instita- 
tions. 

These are some of the ways in 
which you can help build up the 
nation within while it is being de- 
fended from its enemies without. 

v 


The Private School Agent 

There is no doubt that I offended 
one woman today. Among her du- 
ties is that of being promotion 
agent for a private school. She 
wanted me to interrupt our pro- 
gram, call the senior girls together, 
and let her tell them about the 
advantages of her institution. 

I told the woman that there were 


over one hundred girls in the clase | 


and that many of them had their 
plans all made for next year. At 
most not more than two or three 
would be interested in what she 
had to say. I offered to send out 
a notice for any to come to the 
office if they wanted to talk with 
her but told her that I did not 
think it was fair to the students 
for me to use my authority to call 
them all together for her purpose. 

The woman had much to say 
about what had been done for her 
in other places; I admit that I 
sometimes take a little pleasure in 


being odd. 


Kindness binds | 


JAN 
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Trade Teachers 
Becoming Scarce 

Boston.—The competition of high- 
ly-paid industrial jobs has created a 
shortage of teachers for national de- 
fense training courses in the city 
schools, Edward M. McDonough, head- 
master of Boston Trade School com- 
mittee. 

Qualified men scorned the $7-a-day 
compensation offered by the schools, 
he said, adding he had found it impos- 
sible to find five trade instructors for 
courses in machine shop practice, auto- 
mobile mechanics, radio and sheet 
metal work. 


Married Teachers 
May Retain Jobs 

Sema, Cat.—The Selma district 
school board, which previously banned 
married women from the teaching 
staffs, has given a marital “go-ahead” 
ruling to teachers with prospective 
husbands in the armed forces of the 
United States. The board decided 
that teachers can marry and still hold 
their jobs as long as their husbands 


remain in military service. 


Three Substitute 
For Principal 

Beverty, Mass.—A unique admin- 
istration for Beverly High School was 
decreed recently when the school com- 
mittee named a co-ordinating com- 
mittee of three to replace Fred H. 
Pierce, former principal, who became 
acting superintendent of schools when 
Starr M. King, superintendent, en- 
tered army service as a major. The 
three are Miss Bertha A. Dugan, dean 
of girls; Frank E. Root, dean of boys; 
and John W. Page, an instructor in 


the high school and trade school. 


Pupils Request 
Raise for Teacher 
SOMERVILLE, Mass.—An_ unusual 
incident in Somerville schools came to 
the attention of officials recently. 
When students don’t like teacher, 
that is not news. But when a pupil 
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igest 
ACTION 


RAISES URGED TO HALT FLIGHT 
OF TEACHERS TO DEFENSE JOBS 


New Yorx.—A proposal that com- 
munities throughout the nation in- 
crease the salaries of teachers from 
10 to 25 per cent with an average 
country-wide increase of 15 per cent 
in order to halt the flight of poorly 
paid teachers from desks to work 
benches in defense plants where large 
salaries are offered was made by Dr. 
Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman, and Dr. 
Donald DuShane, Secretary, of the 
National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education. 

The recommendation followed a 
survey by the Commission which 
found that the United States faces a 
serious shortage of qualified teachers 
that threatens to undermine the edu- 
cational standards of the nation, The 
shortage has already reached the rural 
districts, where between 40,000 and 
$0,000 qualified teachers will be need- 
ed during the coming academic year, 
the survey found. 

The defense boom holding out the 
opportunity for high salaries to men 
and women in teaching posts is slicing 
off many of the lower paid rural 
teachers, the report said, and if the 
war continues and the demand for de- 
fense workers increases, this shortage 
will reach the large cities and even 


such areas as New York City.” A 
“definite shortage” of vocational 
teachers is already felt in cities, it 
added. 

Commenting on the findings of the 
survey, Drs. Myers and DuShane re- 
called that in rural districts of the 
South, salaries for Negro teachers 
range from $25 to $65 a month, while 
the scale for white teachers is from 
$40 to $80 a month, 

“The rural shortage is being aggra- 
vated by these ruinously low salaries,” 
they charged. “No provision has 
been made to increase the wage levels, 
accordingly, the effect on education 
will be disastrous if the crisis con- 
tinues.” 

They agreed that enough vacancies 
would result in the next year or two 
to absorb every qualified teacher in the 
country, adding that this was the big- 
gest teaching boom since the first 
World War. 

Founded last June at the summer 
convention of the National Education 
Association, the Defense Commission 
has as one of its objectives the safe- 
guarding of educational standards 
throughout the country. Research fa- 
cilities of the N.E.A. are utilized in 
making its studies and reports. 


does, and asks the School Committee 
to promote her, that is news. 

Members of the Junior Class in the 
Somerville High School, 11 in number, 
petitioned the School Committee to 
make Miss Agnes Viano a director of 
physical education for girls at the 
school. She is now an assistant. 

The request cited at length the 
qualifications of the teacher from the 
point of view of the students. 


Latin is Language 
In Hitler's Europe 
Rome.—Latin will be the official 


international language for scientific 
relations in Hitler’s so-called new Eu- 


rope, the newspaper Il Messaggero 
said, and the Institute of Roman 
Studies is preparing modern Latin dic- 
tionaries for that day. The question 
of uniform pronunciation remains to 


be solved. 


Students Earn 
Degrees In 3 Years 

Nuacara Fats, N.Y.—The defense 
emergency was recognized at Niagara 
University when university officials 
completed a program to allow students 
to earn degrees in three years instead 
of the usual four. 

The plan permits only above-aver- 
age students to register for the three- 
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ST. LOUIS OFFERS COURSES 


FOR “DISTRIBUTIVE” OCCUPATIONS 


St. Louis, Mo.—If you want to 
learn how to run, or brush up on the 
running of, a turret lathe wherever 
you are you won’t find it very hard to 
get the necessary instruction. But 
suppose you’re a shoe salesman, and 
you want to know how to do your 
job better. There aren’t very many 
opportunities for schooling in this 
field. But wait! St. Louis has solved 
that problem. The St. Louis Public 
Schools remembered about the shoe 
salesman, and the lumber merchant, 
and the printer, and the service sta- 
tion attendant, and all the rest of 
those in the “distributive” occupa- 
tions. These folks can go to school 
in St. Louis. They can go at night so 
the studying won’t interfere with 
their work, and for only $1 a semes- 
ter. 
In cooperation with the State and 
Federal Governments, the St. Louis 
schools have launched this new pro- 
gram, aimed at filling in a need in a 


commercial field often overlooked in 
occupational training plans. 

The courses are given in public 
schools and high school class rooms. 
Practically all of the sessions are held 
at night. They are not educational 
courses in the academic sense, but 
simply short courses of practical help 
for those who have specific needs in 
their vocational fields. 

Each course is limited to 13 ses- 
sions a semester, the minimum num- 
ber of students for a class being 20. 
New courses may be organized for 
workers in any industry as long as 
they are legitimately classified as do- 
ing “distributive work.” In fact in 
many cases the industries themselves 
propose and outline the courses. For 
each class there is an advisory com- 
mittee composed of leaders in the re- 
spective field. This committee selects 
the instructor and decides on the gen- 
eral policy to be followed and material 
to be covered. 


year course, the students not being 
permitted to register until the end of 
their first year. 

The students will be allowed to 
complete the four-year course in three 
years because the university believes a 
complete college education is necessary 
for national defense, especially for 
technical and professional men. 

The university seeks to prevent in- 
terruption of college training by call 
to military duty under the selectice 
service act. The three-year plan will 
alloow above-average students to earn 
degrees in many cases before they reach 
the age of twenty-one. 


California 
Take Up ing 

Los Gatos, Catir.—Cooking class- 
es are very popular with the boys at 
Los Gatos High School where in many 
instances they excel the girls in culi- 
nary art, according to Miss Marion 
Norvedt, instructor. 

The object of the course is to give 


the Boys an unity to become 
home ers, and acquire a 
ledge of cooking that may prove 


invaluable when out on camping trips, 
living alone in apartments, or even 
help mother or friend wife occasion- 
ally with household duties. The course 
may also be the foundation for a ca- 
reer should any of the boys desire to 
become chefs, it is pointed out. 


Religious Education 
Gains in Five Years 


WasHINGTON.—Approximately 500 
communities of all sizes in all parts 
of the country now release children 
during school time for religious educa- 
tion, according to an Office of Educa- 
tion Survey just made by Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis, Senior Specialist in 
Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion. 

Major development of weekday 
classes in religious education has taken 
place especially during the last five 
years, about half of the programs now 
in existence having been initiated since 
1935, Dr. Davis’s study showed. 

Attendance figures reported indi- 
cated that nearly two-thirds of the 
elementary school boys and girls and 
a little more than one-third of the 
high-school pupils take advantage of 
the opportunity to attend weekday 
religious classes when they are offered. 


Education 
Of Quintuplets 
Nortu Bay, Ont.—Education of 
the Dionne quintuplets will be placed 
in the hands of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, it was announced 
here following a meeting between the 
children’s board of guardians and 
Attorney-General Gordon Conant. 
Keith Munro, the quintuplets’ busi- 
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ness manager, said they and the other 
Dionne children would start imme- 
diately to be taught by methods ac- 
cepted by the Department of Educa- 
tion for the teaching of English and 
French pupils of the province. 


500 London Pupils 
Test U.S. Vitamins 

Lonpon. — Five hundred London 
school children between seven and 
fourteen years old have been selected 
to take part in a practical test of the 
effect on general health of concen- 
trated vitamin capsules recently ar- 
rived here from the United States. 

Half the children will get the 
sules, and the other half will ac a 
ordinary food rations under controlled 
conditions and under the supervision 
of the medical and dietary experts. 


Twins End 


Teaching Careers 

Boston.—The Misses Lillian S. and 
Viola M. Allen, twin sisters who have 
been Boston school teachers for nearly 
50 years each, were among 42 city em- 
ployes whose retirement was an- 
nounced by the Boston Retirement 
Board recently. 

Miss Lillian taught school for 46 
years and Miss Viola for 43 years. 
They reached the retirement age of 70 
on August 6. 

Miss Lillian was at the Beethoven 
School and Miss Viola was at the Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw School. 


History Turns 
To Phonograph 

Terra Haute, Inp.—Adolph Hit- 
ler, Neville Chamberlain, Winston 


Churchill, and Benito Mussolini may 
serve as “lecturers” to history students 
studying this war, according to Dr. 
D. W. Morris, director of the speech 


department at Indiana State Teachers | 


College. 

Dr. Morris explained that Indiana 
teachers have experimented rather suc- 
cessfully with the use of phonograph 
recordings for teaching history in the 
classroom. 

Excerpts from the speeches of dic- 
tators and the leaders of the demo- 
cratic nations have been correlated on 
six phonograph disks to tell a step-by- 
step story of the rise of Hitler, his 
march into Poland, and the subsequent 
declarations of war, Dr. Morris said. 

Although the records are complete 
with music, sound effects and dra- 
matic explanation, Dr. Morris said that 
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care was taken not to over-emotional- 
ize the subject matter. 

The original voices of all the lead- 
ing public figures are heard, but Hit- 
ler and Mussolini are faded into the 
background to permit translations of 
their statements, and occasionally 
goices in carefully matched dialect 
gives the speeches in English. 


Brazil Closes Schools 


Using German 

Rio De Janeiro. — The Agencia 
Nacional, the Brazilian official news 
agency, announced recently the clos- 
ing of three schools in the State of 
Santa Catharina because they failed to 
comply with laws relating to the na- 
tionalization of education. 

The schools, situated in the most 
thickly German-populated belt in 
southern Brazil, were being conducted 
in the German language, contrary to 
a decree enacted on March 31, 1938, 
ordering that all teaching must be in 
Portuguese, the news agency said. 

Brazilian authorities said that al- 
though the schools bore the names of 
illustrious Brazilians, such as the 
Duque de Caxias and Luiz Delfino, 
the establishments were not conducted 
in conformance with Brazilian na- 
tional ideals. 


Now Your Pupils Can| 


LAUGH AND LEARN 
GRAMMAR 


through this really original text 
which will teach them sentence 
structure in spite of themselves 
and exercise their sense of humor 
at the same time. 

Pupils will be surprised into 
reading the explanations and doing 
the tests and exercises in this 
book because of their compelling 
content. Much of this content is 
based on the amazing and comical 
adventures of the fabulous Paul 
Bunyan. 

The book covers grammatical 
material essential at the junior 
high school level. It is not a hand- 
book, but a humanitarian attempt 
to present the subject in a palat- 
able manner. Illustrated with draw- 
ngs. 

Ask for the LAUGH AND 
LEARN GRAMMAR by Irwin H. 

un. 


HARR WAGNER 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


609 Mission Street 
Sen Francisco, California 


ENGLISH TAUGHT BY NEW METHODS 
AT MONTCLAIR TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Montciam, N.J.,—For three years 
Lawrence H. Conrad, Associate Pro- 
fessor of English at the Montclair 
Teachers’ College, has been conduct- 
ing a “Language Arts” course based 
on the “meaning approach to lan- 
guage” as opposed to the “speed meth- 
od of reading,” prevalent in public 
schools for fifteen years. Within a 
year Mr. Conrad expects to have 
enough reports from “disciples” prac- 
ticing his method in secondary 
schools to measure scientifically the 
benefits of the training to “read for 
the meaning of each word in its full- 
est value.” 

Once pupils have learned to read 
properly, Mr. Conrad predicts, there 
will be a complete revision of I. Q. 
test measures. Pupils now thought to 
be “dull normals” may be found to be 
bright, an intelligence test, Mr. Con- 
rad explains, being “but a test of ver- 
bal skill. If you can make skill in 
language the possession of every one,” 


he says, “then you won’t be able to 
classify pupils as ‘dull normals’ to be 
segregated in  slow-learnin groups 
which in themselves retard g- 
“Once the meaning approach to 
language becomes yor. Bh as the ba- 
sis of all education there will come 
about not merely a change in the 
English curriculum in the schools,” 
says Mr. Conrad. “There will be a 
change in the entire curriculum based 
on a newer conception of language 
study. The change will come about 
within the next year.” 
THREE PROCESSES IN COURSE 
“Translating from English into 
English,” “reading in slow motion,” 
“meaning out loud” and “dangerous 
discourse” are some of the terms asso- 
ciated with Mr. Conrad’s course 
which is required of all freshmen who 
are English majors at the college. 
The course involves three processes: 
vocabulary, slow motion reading and 
“dangerous discourse.” 


Dr. Paul Hanus 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass.—Dr. Paul Hen- 
ry Hanus, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, at Harvard University and 
founder of the Harvard Teachers’ As- 
sociation, died at his home here. 

Dr. Hanus was the leading author- 
ity in the country on educational sys- 
tems, and was frequently called on to 
investigate and make reports on 
schools or school systems in this and 
in other states. 


Defense Bonds 


Given as Bonus 

Boston.—Every employee of D. C. 
Heath and Company, educational 
publishers, with a staff covering the 
whole country, has been given a 
United States Defense bond as part of 
a bonus in recognition of faithful and 
effective service during the past year. 

The presentation of the bonds is 
made not only to indicate the desire of 
the Company to support the efforts of 
the Government to meet urgent needs, 
but also as a hint to the recipients 
that the gift might be used as a 
foundation on which to build their 


own offerings. 


Students Desert 

For Defense Jobs 
school i deserting Cleveland 
ata which has 


increased to nearly 500 a month. 

L. C. Bain, chief of the Board of 
Education’s Bureau of Statistics, re- 
ported recently that high school en- 
a dropped 10.17 per cent in 

t year in which 2,905 left for 
ployment. 

ae H. Lake, Superintendent of 
Schools, commented t “there are 
many jobs being offered high school 
pupils at wages up to $35 a week or 
even higher.” 


Cooperative Plan 
In Miami Schools 
Miami Beacn, Fra.—The City of 
Miami Beach boasts an unusual school 
system. The system is designed to 
dovetail with the school systems of 
the largest cities in the United States, 
permitting children of Winter visitors 
to continue their schooling at Miami 
Beach wich + minimum of lrt study 
urs. 


A.M.‘s and PH.D.’s NEEDED 
For The Better Positions 


ROCKY IMT TEA \CHERS 


AGENT 


THOU S Nar BHasn 


This Will Be a Big Plecement Year 
—Write For Informetion. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Largest, Most Successtul 
Teochers Agency in The West 
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College Man 


Radiophones Home 

SoutH BEND, INp.—Parents who 
have been complaining for years that 
they hear from their sons and daugh- 
ters in college only when the latter are 
in need of money, may, with the help 
of science, find a solution for their 
problem. 

A student at Notre Dame, admit- 
tedly allergic to the lost collegiate art 
of letter writing, has installed a short 
wave radio set in his dormitory on the 
campus and communicates with his 
brother at Fort Dodge, Ia., at predeter- 
mined hours. 

Between CQ’s, while trying to es- 
tablish a long distance contact, the 
student, John Kersten, said: 

“I arrange a time with my brother 
when I shall go on the air and he’s 
usually waiting to pick up my call. 
At the same time I talk with my folks 
and it saves writing letters.” 


No Federal Dictation 
Of School Curriculum 


WasHINGTON.—Dr. John W. Stu- 
debaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, recently advised Con- 
gress to forbid federal dictation of 
curriculum in schools to be built with 
Federal funds in defense areas. 

The Commissioner appeared before 
the House Committee on Public Build- 
ings to support President Roosevelt’s 
request for $150,000,000 to be used in 
construction of schools, recreation 
huts, sewers and other community fa- 
cilities in defense districts, unable to 
afford such necessities because of debt 
and tax limitations. 

The Federal Government, Dr. Stu- 
debaker assured the committee, has no 
interest in selecting personnel, text- 
books or content of curricula in the 
schools it intends to build. Its only 
concern, he declared, is to take care of 
the surplus education load brought 
upon certain areas by national defense. 


School Cadets 
Donate Their Cots 


New Yorx.—Bundles for Britain, 
Inc., 745 Fifth Avenue, announced 
recently that the 350 cadets of the 
New York Military Academy at Corn- 
wall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., would 
give their cots and bedding to the or- 
ganization for Brutish bomb victims 
and sleep on the ground during spring 
maneuvers of the cadet corps. 

A letter from each cadet to the 
eventual recipient of each cot will be 
sent with the cots. 


Important 


FEBRUARY, 1942 


18-20 — National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. San Francisco. 
19-21 — American Orthopsychiatric 

Association. Detroit, Mich. Helen 
P. Langer, M.D. Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Publicity Chair- 

man. 

21-26 — American Association of 
School Administrators. San Fran- 
cisco. 

26-28—American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. Los Angeles. 

MARCH 
13-14—Bighteenth Annual Junior- 
High School Conference of School 
of Education, New York Univer- 
sity. New York City. Julian Ald- 
rich, Chairman; School of Eduea- 
tion, New York University. 


APRIL 
1-4—Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. Baltimore, Md. Miss 


Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J., President. 
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Meetings 


6-10—Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation. Buffalo, N. Y. 

15-18—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation in joint meeting with | 


Southern District Association. Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 


MAY i 
1-2—American Council on Educa- 


tion; annual meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 


JUNE | 

22-27 — American Library Associa- | 
tion; 64th Annual Conference. Mil- 
waukee. 

28-July 2—National Education Asso- } 
ciation. Denver, Colorado. 


JULY 


8-10—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Montreal, Canada. 


OCTOBER 


2-3 — Pennsylvania Speech Associa- 
tion, Fourth Annual Conference. 
Harrisburg. 


Grins Between Grinds 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
Football Coach (pep talk before 
game): “And remember, boys, that 
football develops leadership, initiative, 
and especially individuality. Now get 
in there and do as I tell you.” 
% % 


SKEPTICAL 

A man whose death was noted in 
the morning paper, called up a friend 
on the telephone to ask him if he had 
seen that ridiculous report. 

“Wait a minute!” the man at the 
other end of the line broke in. “Just 
where are you calling from?” 

% 
THE REAL TROUBLE 

The speaker was much annoyed by 
a man in his audience who coughed 
and sneezed and blew his nose almost 
continuously. Finally, the speaker 
could stand it no longer. As politely as 
he could he suggested to the brother 
who was having so much discomfort 
that a visit to the open air might be 
good for his cold. 


“IT haven’t any cold,” came the an- 


swer. “I’m just allergic to apple- 
sauce.” 
* 
NO SEE SAW 


Housewife—Yes, I'll give you a 
handout on one condition. Did you 
notice that pile of wood in the yard? 


Tramp—Yes, I seen it. 

Housewife—You should mind your 
grammar and say you saw it. 

Tramp—Lady, you saw me see it, 
but you ain’t seen me saw it! 


% % 


ABILITY DEFINED 


Son: ‘What is executive ability?” 

Father: “Executive ability, my 
boy, is the art of getting the credit 
for all the hard work somebody else 
does.” 


% 


THOSE TESTS | 

Men at an army base were under- 
going a radio quiz. The questioner 
shot this one at a sergeant: — 

“When you divide a person’s men- 
tal age by his actual age in years, what ) 
do you get?” 

The sergeant cogitated for a mo- 
ment and replied: “Blood pressure.” 


* 


GLORIOUS 
A young woman sitting next ( | 
George Bernard Shaw at dinner re- \ 
marked: “What a wonderful thing is , 
youth!” 
“Yes—and what a crime to waste it 


on children,” G. B. S. replied sagely. 
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Meet New Books 


Educational Psychology 

In this book by George W. Hart- 
man of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, we have an educational 
psychology which is representative of 
the best that has been thought and 
written in this important field of 
knowledge. Its primary teaching ac- 
cords with the findings of The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission which 
in its monograph entitled The Pur- 
poses of Education in American Dem- 
ocracy lists as the first major aim that 
of self-realization. It is written from 
the point of view that teaching is 
above all else concerned with the de- 
velopment of the growing child. With 
this nobody will take exception to- 
day, the only difference between those 
who call themselves progressives and 
their opponents in this regard being a 
matter of degree of emphasis. 

In giving a general idea of this text 
in, Educational Psychology, one would 
like to print both words of the title 
in italics. The book is both psycholog- 
ical and educational. The teacher, or 
future teacher, who is brought into 
contact with it will do better work. 
The outstanding characteristic of the 
material is the way it ties up with the 
real problems of the classroom. 

Hartman’s Educational Psychology 
is an essentially dynamic text which is 
certain to be widely used. 
EDUCATIONAL Psy CHOLOGY. By 

George W. Hartman.—New York, 

Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, At- 

lanta, Dallas, San Francisco: Amer- 

ican Book Company. 


Everyday Occupations 
Assisting young people to make 
wise choices of life work has become 
an inescapable duty of the modern 
public school. Texts in this field have 
improving in practicality and 
attractiveness. 
_The new text, “Everyday Occupa- 
tions,” by Davy, Smith and Myers, 
happily supplies a fund of useful in- 
formation about opportunities in all 
ten major classifications of employ- 
ment listed by the United States Cen- 
sus. The style is clear and interest- 
ing. There is an abundance of what 
advertising men call “you-interest.” 


| From this book pupils will learn a 
' great deal about the kinds of work 


that go on in the world about them. 
The authors have presented the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of various 


types of occupation in parallel col- 
umns. Illustrations are numerous and 
portray workers at their tasks. This 
volume should be of utmost value to 
young persons facing the problem of 
what to do with their economic lives. 
Everypay Occupations. Mildred A. 

Davey; Elizabeth M. Smith; Theo- 


dore R. Myers. — Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, London: D. C. 


Heath and Company. 


Famous Inventors 

Fourteen success stories of real sig- 
nificance and inspirational quality for 
boys and girls have been gathered into 
the book of “Famous Inventors” by 
Irmengarde Eberle. 

No more important biographies in 
this area could have been chosen than 
the ones here included, for each name 
is identified with an invention that 
has revolutionized some field of hu- 
man effort. Beginning with Guten- 
berg, the list comprises Watt, Whit- 
ney, Fulton, Stephenson, Cartwright, 
Morse, McCormick, Bell, Edison, the 
Wright brothers, Daimler (one of 
several pioneers in the making of auto- 
mobiles), Bessemer, and Marconi. 
Each sketch is told with just enough 
detail to be satisfying and dramatic. 

The language is within easy range 
of boys and girls. Each story is pre- 
ceded by a specially designed illustra- 
tion. Children can learn much, with 
pleasure in the process, from this at- 
tractive volume with its open pages 
and its lessons in perseverance. 
Famous INVENTORS.—For Boys and 

Girls. Irmengarde Eberle.—New 

York: A. S. Barnes & Company. 


Developmental Reading 
In High School 

For years the notion persisted that 
the art of reading is so well learned by 
most children while in the elementary 
grades that attention to reading in 
the secondary schools was unneces- 
sary. Fortunately that notion is fast 
yielding to a more realistic view. Not 
only are there many high school pu- 
pils needing special assistance with 
their reading disabilities, but it now 
seems probable that nearly, if not 
quite all, high school students can 
profit from a well managed reading 
program. 

Adding to the small number of 
practicable texts for teachers in this 


field, comes “Developmental Reading 
in High School” by Guy L. Bond and 
Eva Bond. The volume contains a 
detailed treatment of both the all- 
school reading program and the pro- 
gram for retarded readers only. There 
are suggestions on diagnosis with a 
minimum of fuss and testing. Valu- 
able principles to be followed in all 
special cases are laid down. A partic- 
ularly fine job has been done in the 
sections discussing the reading tech- 
niques required by students in the re- 
spective areas of the curriculum. 
Every mathematics teacher, for ex- 
ample, might well study the sections 
on mathematics. And the same goes 
for the teacher of social science or 
any other so called branch of the cur- 
riculum. 

DEVELOPMENT READING IN HIGH 
ScHoot. Guy L. Bond; Eva Bond. 
—New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco: The 
Macmillan Company. 


Our First Speech Book 

Your reviewer has enjoyed Miss 
Lloyd’s “Our First Speech Book” so 
greatly that he wonders if he has quite 
grown up or is, perchance, slipping 
into a second childhood. If neither 
of these is the correct explanation, 
then there is something so original 
and purposeful in the author’s set of 
practice lessons, with their jingles and 
their generally jaunty ways of attack- 
ing speech difficulties, that the young- 
ster lurking in all of us is reawakened 
and bemused. 

Did you ever think of the sound of 
“f”—the sound and not the letter—as 
the word a cat employs to express her 
disdain or anger, a sort of “Phooey to 
you!”? Or have you formed the 
sound of “k” (not the letter, mind 
you) by pretending you were getting 
a fish bone out of your throat? Well, 
such are the manners of this droll lit- 
tle drill book. It is designed to give 
elementary guidance and exercise in 
correct habits of oral English. The 
author has taught speech in the first 
grade of an elementary school and 
now teaches it in college, but her be- 
lief is that speech habits need to be 
molded early, if Americans are to 
overcome their slovenly enunciation. 
Hence the book is both an argument 
for definite attention to speech in the 
early grades and a clever instrument 
to aid the process, 
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The book is illustrated in the right 
spirit. It adopts choral reading as one 
good means to achieve its goal of 
clearer speech for all the children. 
Our First Speech Book. M. Pearl 

Lloyd. Ohio Wesleyan University— 

New York: Newson & Company. 


Between Deadlines 


“Between Deadlines” is just what 
its subtitle indicates: “A _ realistic 
study of journalism.”” Written by an 
experienced newspaperman, the vol- 
ume should be of great practical value 
to journalism classes and the staffs of 
school and college papers. It is a re- 
liable guide to the production of a 
worthwhile interesting newspaper. 

The study of journalism derives its 
value not alone from the journalists it 
trains for their life work, but also 
from the understanding it gives to the 
rank and file of citizens who hence- 
forth become watchful, intelligent 
readers, holding the press to higher 
standards. Nor can it be called time 
wasted if the student of journalism 
learns, as he will from this book, the 
secrets of arresting and holding at- 
tention to whatever he may have to 
say or write. 

BETWEEN Deap.ines.—A Realistic 
Study of Journalism. Lee M. Mer- 
riman.—Chicago, Boston: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Company. 


The Teaching of 
Secondary Mathematics 


Letting A stand for the first year 
of junior high school and Z for the 
second and final year of junior col- 
lege, we may say that this new text 
“The Teaching of Secondary Mathe- 
> sal by Butler and Wren covers 

round from A to Z. Also, if 6 

oe en to represent the general 
aa and philosophy of math- 
ematics, if w symbolizes what is or is 
not to be included in the mathemat- 
ics course, and if ¢ stands for tech- 
niques that should improve the teach- 
ing of everything from arithmetic to 
and including the fundamentals of 
the calculus; then 5, w and ¢ are all 
rather neatly taken care of in the so- 
lution which this volume offers. 

The book is progressive without be- 
ing radical. It is conservative with- 
out being reactionary. It should prove 
immensely helpful in its field. 

THe TEACHING OF SECONDARY 
MatuHematics. Charles H. Butler; 
F. Lynnwood Wren.—New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 


Textbook Topics 


There Will Be 


Paper for Books 

Schoolmen will be glad to learn 
that the outlook at the present mo- 
ment appears to include no threat of 
a paper shortage which will prevent 
the manufacture of all new textbooks 
required to meet the needs of this 
country for the next year. 

“According to present data the sup- 
plies of newsprint and book paper ap- 
pear adequate for the next year in 
spite of the fact that defense activi- 
ties are consuming about 20% of the 
nation’s output . . . Unfortunately, 
uninformed reports of a great paper 
shortage have tended to create a tight 
delivery situation on many kinds of 
paper and it is our information there 
exists rather extensive hoarding by 
some users. This condition has tend- 
ed to magnify whatever shortage may 
exist and were it not for this fear it 
is our belief that supplies of paper at 
this time would be fairly adequate for 
practically all users.” 

Mr. Henderson’s analysis of the sit- 
uation is confirmed by a bulletin is- 
sued recently by the S. D. Warren 
Co., one of the largest manufacturers 
of paper in the United States. The 
bulletin states: 

“The Government estimates that in 
1942 it will require not more than 9 
per cent of the capacity of book pa- 
per manufacturers.” 


“The present capacity of the book 
paper industry has never been con- 
sumed in any one year. 

“The orders for paper in 1940 rep- 
resented only 77 per cent of the book 
paper capacity. 1940 was not a de- 
pression year. 

“If the Government will require 
only 9 per cent of the capacity of the 
book paper industry in 1942, the 
commercial users of book paper will 
be able to secure 91 per cent of ca- 
pacity production, which is an in- 
crease of 14 per cent above 1940 or- 
ders for commercial use.” 


Foresight Will 
Pay Dividends 

The wise school executive, even 
though he may feel assurance that he 
can get new books in 1942 to fill all 
his textbook needs will plan to have 
his textbook appropriations increased 
for the next twelve months to meet 
present and possible additional in- 
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creases in prices. He pt not delay 
too long in ordering what books he | 
needs lest conditions not now predict. | 

able bring about a less favorable pic. | 
ture later in the year. 


Various Changes 
Are in Prospect 


Many changes may occur in the 
textbook situation within the present 
year. Some already have been noted, 
There is a scarcity of bleaching mate. | 
rials which undoubtedly means that’ 
book papers will not be as white a5 
they have been. Rising labor and ma- 
terial costs have resulted in price in-} 
creases of many textbooks. Mr. J. R. 
Tiffany, general counsel of the Book .swis 
Manufacturers Institute, states that 
within the past few years the cost of 
making a book has increased at least 
35%; binder’s board has increased 
40% in the past year, cloth 25% ands 
thread 30%, but actual increases in 
prices of books to consumers have hot 
approached anything like these fig- 
ures. 


How Textbooks 
Are Provided 


Free textbooks are now provided in 
forty-six States, in addition to the 
District of Columbia according to the 
American Municipal Association, 
California manufactures its own text- 
books in a state-owned printing plant 
and supplies them to the pupils free’ 
of charge. Fourteen states have state- 
administered systems, with textbooks 
owned by the state. In eleven of thes 
the state selects, purchases and dis- 
tributes the textbooks. In the other) songs g 
three, books are selected by local div| 
tricts, } PAYSON | 


FRANK | 
Detroit 


BURTON 
Hill Sc 


ARTHUR 
Schools. 
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College, 
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They're Laughing! 
The small child of today experi) 


ences keen disappointment when he," 
goes to school day after day and re —_— 
ceives in his hand no books. He grows 


weary of pushing toy automobile) 
through impossible mazes. His smal, Bus 
hand grows tired, pointing which way si 
a pictured dog runs. Naturally, kh) ——— 
assumes that the teacher should bk 
able to answer that one herself bY) re soy, 
looking where the dog’s nose points ay 
I think our children are going @ Street, Be 
laugh at us some day. Perhaps they Pore Sates, $2 


are already laughing. to in Benton 
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South 
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Texas 


